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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Letters and Journals of Lord Byron: with Notices of his Life, by 
Thomas Moore. Two vols. 4to. Murray. 


LORD BYRON—MR MOORE—AND MR LEIGH HUNT, 
WITH SOME ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF HIS LORDSHIP. 


[Concluded.] 


Ir Mr Moore supposes that Lord Byron made him an exception to 
the way in which he used to talk of his “ friends,’ he is mistaken. 
We do not believe that he does suppose it; though he would fain 
make a different impression on the public mind, and represent Lord 
Byron as being in a strange state of momentary waywardness, when 
he was not ranking him among those he loved best. The fact is, that 
Lord Byron laughed at him. He was inclined to love him heartily 
enough, as long as he believed his flatteries sincere. His respect for 
the circles induced him to have a certain respect for one who could 
lampoon; and in addition to Mr Moore’s flatteries of him as a Poet, 
there was one other ground of regard upon which Lord Byron was 
particularly inclined to like him, because it enabled him to under- 
value him at the same time ; and that was Mr Moore’s veneration for 
lords. But as all these “ friends” were in the habit of talking 
against one another behind their backs, in a style which they did 
not think so well for their faces, he had found out, as Mr Hunt has 
done, that his earnest, anxious, and delighted correspondent, Mr 
Moore, could have his word against him as well as the rest. Lord 
Byron said to Mr Hunt one day, with a very bitter face, when the latter 
was expressing his surprise at discovering Moore to be double- 
tongued,—*“ Surprised at Moore! Why, do you know what he says 
of me?” I did not tell him that I had heard something Mr Moore had 
said, nor from whom I had heard it; and the recollection mortified 
him so much, that he was fairly unable to get the words out. Mr 
Hunt had never shown an inclination for hearing him talk against his 
friends; in fact, he had shown a reverse feeling: and this was one 
of the reasons why Lord Byron never took heartily to his society. 
But his Lordship could not contain himself, nevertheless. He saw 
that his visitor was justly offended with Mr Moore’s duplicity, against 
which, however, no retaliation was meditated, not even in jest. 
Mr Hunt felt too much hurt by it, and was not aware of the extent 
to which he should have to struggle against the effects of his tergi- 
versation The talk, therefore, alluded to in our last, about turning 
the ‘ Loves of the Angels’ into an exemplication of the joke upon 
Rhyme and Reason, was mere talk ; though his Lordship tried hard 
that it should not be: he did not let the subject drop for weeks ; 
was always returning to his pleasantry about “ Looks and Tones ;” 
and as he saw that Mr Hunt could not help laughing at his malicious 
piece of wit about being Mr Moore’s friend, he took an especial 
delight in repeating it:—“ Well, are we never to have the Rhymes ? 
—the Looks and Tones ?— 
* Oh, there are looks and tones!’ " 


(We believe this is a line of Mr Moore’s). And then he would 
retreat a little, doubling himself up in his peculiar manner, and 
uttering a kind of goblin laugh, breathing and grinning, as if, 
instead of his handsome mouth, he had one like an ogre, from ear 
to ear. Then came the inevitable addition,—* But mind, you must 
not publish. You know I’m his friend.” We do not remember 
him to have praised Mr:Moore’s poetry but once. The poem he 
eulogized was one_of the Irish Melodies, beginning,— 
“« When first | knew thee, warm and young, 
There shone such truth about thee ” 

On the other hand, he was never backward to let you see that he 
had a poor notion of his serious poetry in general. He did not 
think that there shone much truth about that, either of style or 
sentiment. He says in a letter to Mr John Hunt, in alluding to the 
‘ Loves of the Angels,’ and observing that he should not alter his poem 








on that subject, “I leave it to others to circumcize their Angels 
with their ‘bonnes fortunes’ to the drawing-room and clerical 
standard.” In this passage, the words others and theirs have been 
substituted very plainly for the words Mr Moore and his :—so 
cautious was he of committing himself on paper, and yet so desirous 
of saying all. His care in this respect was a circumstance worthy 
notice, considering the incontinence of speech for which he was 
famous. He used to observe, with a look of gravity, that “ you 
could not deny what you had written.” Yet this was the writer of an 
autobiography said to have been committed to the flames; and 
enough remains both in Mr Moore’s work and in private letters, 
to shew that his scruples had come late, and to alarm his “ friends” 
all round. We have letters ourselves which we shall withhold 
except in case of aggression: others we have burnt: and we beg it to 
be understood, that in those which remain, there is nothing to impli- 
cate a woman. No outrage ever did or could induce us to ward off 
a blow at the expense of the other sex. We have particular reasons 
for saying this, and therefore hope the reader will excuse the ap- 
parent supererogation. 

Lord Byron thought Mr Moore a tuft-hunter* and a smell-feast. 
On Mr Hunt’s expressing his surprise one day, at an account of 
Mr Moore’s veneration for good dinners, Lord Byron exclaimed,— 
“ He! why he finds out your bill of fare, and his countenance falls 
if itis not of the first order. You should have seen how dis- 
tressed he looked one day at Venice, because the dinner did not 
suit him.”— That then,” said the other, “accounts for an expres- 
sion I once saw in his face when the covers were taken off from 
some dishes. I had a suspicion of it, but could hardly believe it 
possible.’—* Do but give Tom a good dinner, and a lord,” re- 
turned the noble poet, “ and he is atthe top of his happiness.— 
Oh !” added he, in the most emphatic manner, with a face full of 
glee as above described, doubling himself up as he walked, lifting up 
his arm, and bringing it down with a doubled fist upon the word in 
Italics, “ TOMMY doves a Lord !” 

These are surely not the refinements and the just pride, any 
more than the previous specimens of duplicity are the single- 
heartedness, which give Mr Moore a right to speak of “ unworthi- 
ness,”’ of the vanity of dependants, and to repeat charges of “ yul- 
garity.”” To know every fugitive mode of the world of fashion, is no 
proof of being unvulgar. It is no more than. the footman may know. 
Refinement, we thought, consisted in freedom from grossness, which 
Mr Moore is certainly not free from it: and vulgarity in an over- 
weening sense to what is common to many, whether of the great 
vulgar or the small (a sense which Mr Moore certainly has.) To 
be too fond of good eating 1s gross: to write like Swift is gross. 
False refinement itself is a symptom of grossness ; and so it is of 
vulgarity. To hunt the company of lords is vulgar. To call 
Rousseau “low, bad,” and “a pauper” was vulgar. There is no word 
so common in the mouth of vulgar people as low. Nor did Mr 
Moore make a very polite puu, when, in one of his letters to Lord 
Byron, he designated two different spheres he had been dining in, 
one at the west-end, and one in the city, as “ High-life and Row- 
life.’ As to “ vanity,” what is all this but vanity? And as to 
being a’dependant, the term belongs to the man who depends in any 
shape for the comfort of his existence upon those of whom he 
might be independent : not to him{who goes into another country to 
set up a joint speculation, and is forced to obtain fugitive aid from 
the partner that deserts him. 

With respect te Lord Byron’s refinement, one specimen shall 
serve for many. In writing once to a friend, to request him to 
prepare accommodations for a lady who expected to be confined, 
he delicately intimated the condition she was in, by saying she was 
about to “pig.” This, we suppose, is the elegant melancholy of 
Hamlet. 

One anecdote also will suffice with regard to “ vanity,” especially 


* Tuft-hunter is a college term for one who seeks the company of men of 
noble families; their caps being distinguished by a tuft of gold. 
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Jaying before our readers, the promised quotation from the ‘ Plain 
-enough known; because the author wrote under every species of 
_the attention he deserved. But if Mr Moore wishes to know how 


.compare his own flimsy common-places with the following flail of | 


the onward tide of time, than of 
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as it betrays his secret soul on that point, and illustrates the most 
plausible action of his life. It was said in the Times newspaper 
(we forget exactly when, for we quote from memory, but we can 
refer to the passage, and will correct it, if necessary) that after all 
which had been said of this noble “ apostle and martyr of freedom, 
his exertions in the cause of Greece were limited to a six months’ 
talk about an expedition to Lepanto, and a loan of some thousands 
of pounds which were repaid to his executors.” Mr Leigh Hunt 
was walking with his lordship one day in the garden of the Casa 
Saluzzi at Genoa, when it pleased the noble bard to fall foul 
on the character of Milton, whose republicanism, patriotism, 
poetry, and everything else, be attributed to sheer “ vanity.” 
His companion said, that he supposed he meant to include in 
Milton’s aspirations the love of glory, which was not to be denied; 
but Lord Byron would not allow the matter to be so qualified. 
He said it was all pure vanity, and nothing else ; and that such was 
the motive of all public men, not excepting the greatest, let them do 
or suffer what they might. In short, he insisted on driving the 
proposition so far, that ‘Mr Hunt said he hoped he would not 
give such an opinion the sanction of his book, and put it in Don 
Juan ; and asked him what he would say, if the world should turn 
round upon him, and in requital of what he was going to do for 
Greece, attribute all that Ae did to vanity. His face turned of the 
colour of scarlet ; and he said no more. 

We conclude these most disagreeable subjects for the present, 
and if not compelled to take further notice of them, for ever, by 





Speaker.’ 


It isa book, ljke all Mr Hazlitt’s other works, not half 
disadvantage, and died just at the moment when he might have had 


a man can write so as to secure the attention of posterity, let him 


gold :— 

‘I was sorry to find, the other day, on coming to Vevay, and 
looking into some English books at a library there, that Mr Moore 
had taken an esr. in his ‘ Rhymes on the Road,’ of abus- 
ing Madame Warens, Rousseau, and the men of genius in general. 
- I’s an ill bird,” as the proverb says. This appears to me, I con- 
fess, to be pickthank work, as needless as it is ill-timed, and, consi- 
dering from whom it comes, particularly unpleasant. In conclusion, 
he thanks God, with the Levite, that “ he is not one of those,” and 
would rather be anything—a worm, the meanest thing that crawls— 
than numbered among those who give light and law to the world by 
an excess of fancy and intellect.* Perhaps posterity may take him 
at his word, and no more trace be found of his “ Rhymes” upon 


** The snow falls in the river, 
A moment white, then melts for ever!”” 


‘It might be some increasing consciousness of the frail tenure by 
which he holds his rank among the great heirs of Fame, that urged 
our Bard to pawn his reversion of immortality for an indulgent 
smile of Patrician approbation, as he raised his puny arm against 
“ the mighty dead,” to lower, by a flourish of his pen, the aris- 
tocracy of letters nearer to the level of the aristocracy of rank— 
two ideas that keep up a perpetual see-saw in Mr Moore’s mind, 
like buckets in a well, and to which he is always ready to lend a 
helping hand, according as he is likely to be hoisted up, or in dan- 
ger of being let down, with either of them. 

‘ The mode in which our author proposes to correct the extrava- 
gance of public opinion, and qualify the interest taken in such 
persons as Rousseau and Madame de Warens, is singular enough. 
and savours of the late unlucky bias of his mind :—it is by referring 
us to what the well-bred people in the neighbourhood thought of 
Rousseau and his pretensions a hundred years ago or thereabouts. 
“ So shall their anticipation prevent our discovery !” 


“ And doubtless ’mong the grave and good 
And gentle of their neighbourhood, 

If known at ail, they were but known 

As strange, low people, low and bad ; 
Madame herself to footmen prone, 

And her young Pauper, all but mad.” 


* This is one way of the reversing the judgment of posterity, and 
setting aside the ewx-post-facto evidence of taste and genius. So, | 
after “all that’s come and gone yet”—after the anxious doubts 
and misgivings of his mind as to his own destiny—after all the 


#.°* Out on the craft—I'd rather be 
One of those hinds that round me tread, 
With just enough of sense to see 
The noon-day sun that’s o’er my head, 
Than thus, with high-built genius curs’d, 
That hath no heart for its foundation ; 
Be all at once that’s brightest—worst— 
Sublimest—meanest in creation.” 
Rhymes on the Road. 











pains he took to ‘form himself in solitude and obscurity—after the 
slow dawn of his faculties, and their final explosion, that like an 
eruption of another Vesuvius, dazzling all men with its lights, and 
leaving the burning lava behind it, shook public opinion, and over- 
turned a kingdom—after having been “ the gaze and show of the 
time,” after having been read by all classes, criticized, condemned, 
admired in every corner of Europe—after bequeathing a name that 
at the end of half a century is never repeated but with emotion, as 
another name for genius and misfortune—after having given us an 
interest in his feelings as in our own, and drawn the veil of lofty 
imagination or of pensive regret over all that relates to his own 
being, so that we go a Pilgrimage to the places where he lived, and 
recall the names he loved with tender affection (worshipping at the 
Shrines where his fires were first kindled, and where the purple 
light of love still lingers—*“ Elysian beauty, melancholy grace !”’ )— 
atter all this, and more, instead of taking the opinion which one 
half of the world have formed of Rousseau, with an eager emula- 
tion, and the other have been forced to admit, in spite of them- 
selves, we are to be sent back by Mr Moore’s eaves-dropping muse, 
to what the people in the neighbourhood thought of him (if ever 
they thought of him at all), before he had shown any one proof of 
what he was, as the fairer test of truth and candour, and as com- 
ing nearer to the standard of greatness, that is, of something asked 
to dine out, existing in the author’s own mind. 


*¢ This, this is the unkindest cut of all.” 


‘Mr Moore takes the inference which he chooses to attribute 
tothe neighbouring gentry concerning “ the pauper lad,” namely, 
that “ he was mad,” because he was poor, and flings it to the pas- 
sengers out of a laudau and four, as the true version of his charac- 
ter, by the fashionable and local authorities of the time. He need 
not have gone out of his way to Charmettes merely to drag the 
reputations of Jean. Jacques and his mistress after him, chained to 
the car of aristocracy, as “people low and bad,” on the strength 
of his enervated sympathy with the genteel conjectures of the day, 
as to what and who they were. We have better and more authentic 
evidence. What would he say, if this method of neutralizing the 
voice of the public were applied to himself, or to his friend, Mr 
Chantrey; if we were to deny that the one ever rode in an open 
carriage ¢éte-v-téte with a lord, because his father stood behind a 
counter, or were to ask the sculptor’s customers, when he drove a 
milk-cart, what we are to think of his bust of Sir Walter? /¢ will 
never do, It is the peculiar hardship of genius, not to be recog- 
nized with the first breath it draws—often not to be admitted even 
during its life-time—to make its way slow and late, through good 
report and evil report, “ through clouds of detraction, of envy and 
lies”—to have to contend with the injustice of fortune, with the 
prejudice of the world, 


** Rash judgments amid the sneers of selfish men’ —- 


to be shamed by personal defects, to pine in obscurity, to be the butt 
of pride, the jest of fools, the bye-worJ of ignorance and malice—to 
carry on a ceaseless warfare between the consciousness of inward worth 
and the slights and neglect of others, and to hope only for its reward 
in the grave and in the undying voice of fame :—and when, as in the 
present instance, that end has been marvellously attained, and a 
final sentence has been passed, would any one but Mr Moore 
wish to shrink from it, to revive the injustice of fortune and the 
world, and to abide by the idle Goujectures of a fashionable cotérie 
empannelled on the spot, who would come to the same shallow 
conclusion whether the individual in question was an Idiot or a 
God? There is a degree of gratuitous impertinence and trivolous 
servility, in all this, not easily to be accounted for, or forgiven. 

‘ There is something more particularly offensive in the cant about 
“people dow and bad” applied to the intimacy between Rousseau 
and Madame Warens, inasmuch as the volume containing this nice 
strain of morality is dedicated to Lord Byron, who was at that very 
time living on the very same sentimental terms with an Italian 
Lady of Rank, and whose Memoirs Mr Moore has since thought 
himself called upon to suppress, out of regard to his Lordship’s 
character and to that of his friends, most of whom were not “ low 
people.” Is it quality, not charity, that with Mr Moore covers all 
sorts of slips ? 

* But ‘tis the fall degrades her to a whore; 
Let Greatness own her, and she’s mean no more !” 


‘What also makes the dead set at the Heroine of the ‘ Confes- 
sions ’ seem the harder measure, is, that it is preceded by an effu- 
sion to Mary Magdalen, in the devotional style of Madame Guyon, 
half amatory, half pious, but so tender and rapturous that it dis- 
solves Canova’s marble in tears, and heaves a sigh from Guido’s 
canvas. The melting pathos that trickles down one page, is frozen 


| up into the most rigid morality, and hangs like an icicle upon the 


next. Here Thomas Little smiles and weeps in ecstacy; there 
Thomas Brown (not “ the younger,” but the elder surely) frowns 
disapprobation, and meditates dislike. Why, it may be asked, does 
Mr Moore’s insect muse always hover round this alluring subject, 
“now in glimmer, and now in gloom”—now basking in the warmth, 
now writhing in the smart, now licking his lips at it, now making 
wry faces, but always fidgetting and fluttering about the same gaudy 
luscious’topic, either in flimsy raptures or trumpery horrors? I 
hate for my own part, this alternation of meretricious rhapsodies 
and methodistical cant, though the one generally ends in the 
other.’—Plain Speaker, Vol. Ui. Article On the Spleen of Party. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lans.—Werner—Perfection—and the Pantomime. 
Covent GarvdeNn.—Fazio—and the Pantomime. 





Covent GARDEN. 
Tue tragedy of Fazio was repeated last night, and Miss Kemsie 
again received great applause. The author of this piece is the Rev. 
Mr Mitman, “ Professor of Poetry” in one of the Universities, 
and one of those Quarterly Reviewers who sat in judgment upon 
Mr Keats and others, of whom they knew no more than the 
parish-beadle. Mr Mitman’s tragedy is about the best specimen 
of what such critics can produce. The best thing in it is the plot; 
there is effect, but coarse; the characters are those of disagreeable 
people; the language elegant and common-place; the sentiments 
and descriptions, for the most part, wanting in truth. The subject 
partakes of that Newgate-calendar sordidness, in which there is 
nothingto reconcile us to the pain. Want of truth and moral 





sympathy, but of selfish will. 

The plot deserves the praise of simplicity. Fuzio, a young | 
alchemist (Mr Warp), who has a wife (Miss Kemsie) that is | 
fond of him, quits his bed of nights to discover the philosopher’s 
stone. He has a neighbour, a miser, (BLANcHARD) whose house 
is broken into by thieves. 


The old man escapes into Fuzio’s 
house, with part of his wealth, but is mortally wounded, and dies 
there. Fuzio takes back the body, possesses himself of the wealth, 
and commences a life of luxury. A bad, beautiful woman, whom 
he had once loved in vain (Mrs CuatrerLey) is now at his ser- 
vice: his wife becomes jealous, and finding that the government 
are making wondering enquiries into the meagre 
of the old in the hope 
of detaching him from his mistress, by reducing him to his for- 
mer poverty, tells them into whose hands the wealth had fallen. | 
A sentence of death ensues; Fuzio is executed; and his wife, be- 





exchequer 


miser, she goes to them, and 


twixt astonishment and remorse, after getting the mistress sent into 


a convent, dies of a broken heart. 

This is a very effective story ; there are some good situations in 
the piece; and towards the conclusion the attention of the audience, 
which is a good deal neutralized previously by the false sentiments 
and poetry, recovers, and is strongly occupied till the end. But 
the tragedy wants a vein of sweetness in it to reconcile us. The 


wife is violent and selfish, even in her sorrows; the mistress is as 
unfeeling as a painted statue; and Fuzio, though forgiving, talks a 
language so wide of nature and sensibility, that his virtue seems 
as a mere piece of bye-play, and we look upon him as nothing but 
a fool. 


What are we to think of a maa, who, when his wife says 
something to him in his condemned cell, which induces him to 
suspect she has killed their children, can make the following | 
simile ? 

Oh, thou hast not been 
So wild a rebel to the will of God! 
Tf that thou hast, “twill make my passionate arms 
That rings thee round so tondly, drop from off thee 
Like sere and wither'd ivy. | 


Who would think of ivy on such an occasion? What “ passionate | 


arms” liken themselves to so poor and feeble a common-place. | 
This is not the speech of a man taking leave of his wife before his | 
execution, but of a cold scholar looking at them and thinking of his | 
Latin verses. So the old miser looking at his gold, is compared to | 
a Satyr gloating on a sleeping nymph. There is no truth, or taste 
of nature, in such a simile. It is like comparing infirmity with 
vigour, or old age with youth. 
Her stately steps 
Were light as though a winged angel trod 
Over earth’s flowers, and feared to brush away 
Their delicate hues. 
Here is the same want of gusto and verisimilitude. * Stateliness 


does not give the idea of lightness, and still less of fear. Its tread 








is firm and weighty with self-estimation; the security of its step 
without a doubt. The play is full of the like impertinences of style. 
Nothing (at least as far as we observed) is described so as to con- 
vey a true and simple idea of itself. The author stands by, and 
says as fine a “ thought” upon it as he can; and the thought and 
the real feeling are distinct. The best touch we have noticed is 
where the wife says to her husband, when he comes to her, pos- 
sessed of his new riches, 


Why, Fazio, art thou frantic? Nay, look not 
So strangely, so unmeaningly. I had rather 
That thou wouldst weep, than look so haggard joyful. 


This is fine. Mr Mitman’s pleasures are not real. His tra- 
gedy wants the reconcilement of real poetry, and of the “soul of 
goodness in things evil.’ But he can give you a pain in the 
midst of pleasure. The dance in the fifth act is well contrived to 
aggravate the distress. His tragedies have that sort of pain in 
them, that you do not wish to see them again,—or to read them! 

We should be glad if Miss Kemsue succeeded better in Suaxs- 
PEARE’s plays, than in Rowe’s or Mr Mitman’s. Something apart 
from genuine or attractive nature seems to suit her best; nor, on 
seeing more of her in the piece before us, can we think she has 
made any advances in the level part of her style. She is still too 
formal, artificial, and drawling. But give her something to be 
vehement with, or to denounce, and she gets on. She has not yet 
got rid of the fault of being too literally emphatic on particular 
words; but upon the whole, she has improved upon us, by appear- 
ing in these characters of self-will, sarcasm, and violence; and we 
doubt not, as we have before intimated, that her powers will finally 
settle in that direction. There was one burst of another kind, which 
we had the pleasure of hailing. It is where she tells her husband 
that the children live. But these home passages are so rare, that they 
seem almost as artificial as the rest.—Miss Kems_e received great 
applause, especially towards the catastrophe, when it was enthu- 
siastic; and Fazio we suppose, will now run side by side with 


Werner,—a pair of as uncomfortable, unexalting, sordid-featured 
tragedies, as a man would not wish to see on a summer’s day. 
’ 


THE LONGITUDE LENGTHENED. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Mr. Tatcer,—I am glad you took notice of Miss Inve- 
rarity’s strange name, for, do you know, that / thought it a long 
one too; and [ ventured to say as much to my next neighbour in 
the pit, when what do you think he said? “ Sir,” says he, “ that’s 
only an abridgment of her real name!’’ (an abridgment!) “ It is,’’ 
says he, “ Jn-verity-a-rarity,” but she is called “ Inverarity”’ for 
shortness. What an odd coincidence! for she is “ in verity, @ 
rarity ;” and there again you and I agree. 

I like your Tatler very much, and am, 

Your constant reader, 
PetTer SIMPLE. 








Green street, Dec. 12, 1830. 





Purtuarmonic Concerts.—We understand that it is intended 
by the Directors for the coming season, to effect an improvement 
in the Vocal department of these Concerts, by the introduction of 
several new concerted Pieces. This improvement would no doubt 
be a considerable one, and do justice to the instrumental part of the 
entertainment. After the magnificent harmonies of Mozart and 
Beethoven, the ear cannot well be content with a single voice, 
unless it were that of an angel. Something more choral would 
seem better to reply to them, and sustain the grandeur of the 
Impression. 

PLain Psatm-Sinerine originated with Calvin. His separation 
from the church of Rome was founded on opposition to its discip- 
line as well as its tenets, and in particular he laid the musical part 
of the service under great restraints. The whole of the music 
adopted by him consisted of that plain metrical psalmody which is 
now in general use among the reformed churches of the Continent, 
and in the parochial churches of this country. This seems td have 
been the origin of the practice of psalmody. Calvin employed a 
musician, Guillaume Franc, to set the psalms to easy tunes of one 
part only; and in this work the composer succeeded so well, that 
the people became almost infatuated with the love of psalm-singing. 
Even in the field of battle this has been made an incentive to 
courage. In the-frequent insurrections of the reformers against 
their persecutors, a psalm, sung by four or five hundred of their 
party,. answered all the purpose of warlike music.—Musical Bio- 
graphy. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A We.t-Wisner has obliged us by the publication he enclosed. 
Puinoscaccuaria to-morrow. We thank him for his private letter. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 








THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





This Evening, the Opera 
ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 
{Adapted by Mr Pocock.]) 
Diana Vernon, Miss PE ARSON, in which she will introduce, 
ne Song—** He’s what the ca’ a Bonnie Lad.” 
a Miss BRUCE. Mattie, Mrs ORGE Helen Macgregor, Mrs FAUCIT. 
Sir Frederick Vernon, Mr Younge. Rasleigh Osbaldistone, W. H. Wallack. 
Francis Osbaldistone, Mr SINCLAIR. 
Owen, Mr. W. Bennett. Captain Thornton, Mr Thompson. 
Dougal, Mr Webster. Rob Roy Macgregor Campbell, Mr MACREADY. 
Major Galbraith, Mr Bedford. 
M‘Stuart, Mr Yarnold. Jobson, Mr Salter. ~ \sapneie Mr Hughes. 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Mr LISTON 


Previous to the oom. will be performed the Overture to “ The Heart of Mid 
Lothian,’’ (adapted chiefly from Scottish Airs.) 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES. 
(By Mr W. Barrymore.) 

The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses B: ARNEIT and BASEKE. 
a Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—I1l. Mother ag Refectory, 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—I11. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IV. 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VII. Farm-House, Sunrise.— VIII. “Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. With a New Nautical Ballet.——XI. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur- 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers.—XI1V. The Diorama.— 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Ilustrative of the Union of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stanriecp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON., 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo. ae Magiore, with the Boromean Islands. 


On Monday, Pizarro; Perfection , and | the Pantomime. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the New Grand Comic Opera, (in Three Acts) called 
CINDERELLA. 
The Music, by Rossini. 


Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY, 
Thisbe, 


Clorinda, Miss CAWSE, 


Miss HUGHES, Fairy Queen, 


Miss H. CAWSE. 


Felix, Mr WILSON, 


ron Pumpolino, MrG. PENSON, 


Ba 

Alidoro, MrG. STANSBURY, 

Pedro, Mr MEADOWS, 
account of Mr Kee ey’s indisposition.) 


Dandini, Mr MORLEY. 


After which the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
[By Mr Farvey.) 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Peake.] Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr F. MATTHEWS. 
Columbine, Miss LOUIS \ JOHNSTONE, 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 


THE ORDER OF SCENERY. 

Scene 1.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—II. The Boyne Water.—IIl. Ex- 
terior of King O’Koirk’s Castle.—1V. the Grand Banqueting Hall.—V. The Ban- 
shee’s Ravine.—Vi. M‘Murragh’s Keep.— ‘Il. Extensive View of the Lake o 
Killarney. VIII. The Custom-l!cuse and Quay, (Dublin). 
over the Menai.—X. The Pool -'ower—and St Katharine’s Docks.—XI. 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.--\11. A Market.—XIILL. 
—XIV. Portsmouth Harbour. 


arrives off Brighton, and the Illumination.— XV. Th 





intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—XVIII. 
{ Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor" 8 Festival.— 

| Grove and Magic Palace. 
f 


Lost in a Log.—XIX. 
XX and last. 











On Monday, Fazio ; and the Pantomime. 


‘ T . ’ ry. ” ry. . 
inh SURREY THEATRE. 
This Evening, an entirely new Drama, entitled 
NANCY OF PORTSMOUTH. 
Miss SOMERVILLE, The Widow Crabjuice, Mad. SIMON 
' Constantia, Miss Jordan, hitty Bustle, Miss Vincent, in which she will sing 
j a Parody on “ Cherry Ripe,” Old Margery, Mrs Rogers, 
| } Becky Sims, Miss Rummens. Sir Edward Gayton, Mr Gough, 
; Frederick Gayton, Mr Edwin, Captain Splashaway, Mr Hicks, 
i Joe Barton, Mr C. Hill, Fiery Ned, Mr D. Pitt, Tim Vipple, Mr VALE, 





Nancy Bloomfield, 


Bounce, Mr Rogers, Capt. Friendly, Mr Lee, Tapwell, Mr Hobbs, 
Jemmy Gonimble, Madlle. Rosier, Long Bill, Mr Almar, 


After which will be produced (3rd time) a new Drama, (in Two Acts) entitled 
THE TWO PUPILS; 
Miss Morley, Miss CHICHESTER, (her 3rd appearance) 

Lord Henry Delmont, MrC. HILL, 

Doctor Dirliewhacket, Mr WI tu \MS, 

Sir Thomas’ Servant, Mr Webb, 


2 EN es EEE 
we Se 


Sir Thomas Morley, Mr D. PITT. 
Samuel Sliver, Mr VALE, 
Servant of the House, Mr Lee. 


To conclude with (By Particular Desire) an Opera, entitled, 
THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE. 
{By Mr Happe.} 
Claudine, Mrs VALE. Lauretta, Miss VINCENT. 
Countes Rosalvina, Viss SOM ERV ILLE, in which Character she will sing, 
** Vain are Music’s Sootiing Sounds ;” “ There’ sa Grief;’’ and the Duet, “ M 
Rarly Day, What Joy was Thine,’ with Mr EDWIN. 
Count Belino, EUV WIN, in which he will sing ‘* Behold, in his Soft 





Lov’d ; 3” and the Picture Song, “ "Tis but Fancy Sketch.” 
Baron Toraldi, Mr DIBDIN PITT. 
Fabricio, Mt Gough. 


Pietro, Mr VALE. 
Antonio, Mr Hobbs . Paolo, Mr Asbury. 


Florian, Mr Young. 


Julio, Miss Clarke. 





(who has undertaken the character at a short notice, on 


f | 


1X. The New Bridge 
The 
Windsor Park and Castle. 
The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she 
2e Triumphal Arch, Erected in 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 
—XVI. Frog Farm and hitchen.—XVII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 


The Fairy | 


Short Bill, Mr Webb. 


OR, THE PEDAGOGUE PUZZLED. 
Fanny, Miss VINCENT. 


y 


Expressive Face ;” ‘‘ Tho’ Love is Warm Awhile ;” “Is there a Heart that Never 


Marcelli, (Ist time) Mr C. Hill. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 





This Evening, a Domestic Burletta, in two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
Act I.— Winter. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTUNE, 

Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.] 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Dame Barnard, Mr DALY. 


Act. I1.—Summer. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Walter, Mr HEMMINGS 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Grampus, Mr 0. SMITH, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 


To which will be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 


Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 


After which, the Comic Burletta, called 
A DEAD SHOT. 


| Louisa Lovetrick, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, in which character she will introduce her 
celebrated Description of ‘« A Sunday Concert.” 
Chatter, Miss DALY. 
Captain Cannon, Mr BAYNE, Mr Hector Timid, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Mr Wiseman, MrS. SMITH, Charles, Mr V. WEBSTER. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 


GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
[By Mr Bucksrone}. 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 


Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Clown, Mr SANDERS, 


THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack 
ll. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—I11. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
Spring.—lLV. Enchanted S$ pring.—\V. Cats’ Coridor. V1. Palace of Grimalkin.— VII. 
Temple of Silver-rain.—VILi. The hing’s Mews.—1X. Fishmongers’ and Gil 
Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.— 

| XII. Eating House and Cage.—XIII View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the 

| Old Ship Inn, Wapping.—XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XV{. The same, out 
of Chancery.— XVII. Grocer’s and China Shops.—AVILI. Catacombs.—XI1X. and 
last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 


Pantaloon, Mr KING, 
(Night).— 





ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
This Evening, a New Serio Comic Burletta, called 
FRA DIAVOLO. 
The Overture and Music, by Auber. 
Zerlina, Madame VESTRIS, Mrs Popkins, Mrs GLOVER, 
| Bianca, Miss Kabrey, Nina, Miss Greener, 
Alderman Popkins, Mr W. VINING, 
Carlo, Mr Worrell, Pietro, Mr Newcom), 

| Fra Diavolo, Mr Fredericks, 
| Mr Brougham, Rocco, 
| Beppo, Mr Coates, 

In Act LIL. 


Arranged by Zerbini. 


Lucia, Miss Slater. 

Lorenzo, Mr Hodges, 

Timothy Quail, Mr Cooper, 
Gasparoni, Mr Paget, 

Mr Beckwith, Tebaldo, 
Bruno, Mr Browne. 

A Pas Seul, by Miss Josephine. 


Christofano, Mr Cooke, 





To be followed by a Comic Burletta, called 
THE LITTLE JOCKEY. 


| Arinette, Miss FOOTE, in which she will sing, « The Boy in yellow wins the day,” 
Clotilda, Miss Nwsey, aue, Miss Kibrey. 
The Baron D’Acourt, Mr W. Vv IN ING, 
De Limburg, Mr Paget, Floriville, by a Gentleman, 
Denis, Vr W. Young, 





Jocose, Mr Collier, 
Pierre, Mr Brown. 


To conclude with, a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 


OLYMPIC REVELS. 


(By Mr PLancue.] 

Madame VESTRIS. 

| Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Vir J. Cooper, 

} Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
IMMORTALS—OLYMPIC REVELLERS. 

Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, Neptune, Vr W. Young, 
| Hercules, Mr Worvell, Plutus, Mr Facet, Vulcan, Mr Brown, 
Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W.VINING, Momus, Mr D. Smith, 

ee Mr Coates, Somnus, Mr James, Mars, Mr Brougham, 
Cupid, Miss Josephine, Mercury, Mr Newcombe, 


| Pandora, 





Cospure THeatrre. — The Gambler’s Life— Jonathan 
Dobson—Harlequin Silver Penny. 


SapLER’s WELLS THEATRE.—A Deed of Blood.—Home 


for the Holidays — Harlequin and 
Mother Goose. 





Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuarpen.—Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street : J.Fisup, 16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsu, 145 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel ; ; at Epers’s Library, 0 
Bond street ; and by all Bookesellers and Newsmen, 


C. and W, Reyng Lt, Printers, Broad s Golden +quare, 
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